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Che Ancient Egyptians and the Zodiacal Light. 


‘It is now more than ten years since Herr Gruson and 
Brugsch Pasha proved, by a comparison of the astronomical 
evidence and Egyptian hieroglyphic texts, that the ancient 
people whose literature has been so wonderfully preserved in 
those writings knew, deified, and worshipped the Zodiacal 
Light. The name given by them to the god symbolical of the 
light was Sopt, which is the masculine form of that Isis-Sothis 
adored at Pithom, and is identical with the deity of the con- 
stellation Sirius, the symbol for which is a triangle, and the 
triangle is similarly the hieroglyph for the god ; indeed, he is 
called “ Horus of the Triangle,” or Horus-Sothis. He was 
forerunner or messenger of the sun, because the Zodiacal 
Light appears before sunrise, and many texts were quoted by 
Brugsch from the vast collection of inscriptions he had made 
from Egyptian monuments or manuscript, showing that the 
triangle was the herald or manifestation of the approaching 
sun-god. The shimmering light preceding dawn has for sym- 
bol the triangle and the sun, and in figurative. expressions 
representing twilight it is utilized. 
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Brugsch even cited a text in which the Zodiacal Light was 
besought, as if it were a god: ‘To safeguard the Pharaoh for 
all days of the coming year,” showing what close attention and 
reverence the ancient Egyptian has paid to this astronomical 
phenomenon. 

Herr Gruson having informed him that the 2and day of the 
lunar month was the time of the greatest apparent dimension 
of the light, Brugsch was enabled to explain a hitherto incom- 
prehensible mysterious mythologic text in an Egyptian hemer- 
ology which had stated that the 2and day of a lunar month was 
‘the féte of the termination” (or extreme extension) “of the 
triangle,” thus evidently referring to the Zodiacal Light. 

As stated, all these concepts were associated with Sopt, 
identical with Sirius, whose earthly territory was situate in the 
“Land of Goshen,” and his great temple was “Pa Sopt in 
Gosen "—that is, “the Hall of Sopt” or “‘Tower of the Twi- 
light (One).” 

The hieroglyphic texts concerning the god whose symbol 
was the cone or pyramid of the Zodiacal Light frequently 
connect him with the mysterious Phoenix bird. This is because 
this famous visitant was symbolic of the great Sothiac-Sirius 
Cycle of 1461 years, derived from the heliacal rising of Sirius. 
That is to say, the lapse of time occupied by the year working 
round 365 days, thus correcting any error, so that the first day 
of the year which started coincidently with the heliacal rising 
of Sirius again commenced with the date of that phenomenon. 
The error arising from the non-intercalation for leap years 
works out 365.25+4=-1461.* 

Why, however, the Zodiacal Light should be specially sacred 
to Sirius and so united with the Phoenix period was, at the 
time of Gruson’s discovery and Brugsch’s disquisition, inex- 
plicable. (See Prof. H. Brugsch Bey, “La Lumiere Zodiacale 
et sa Représentation sur les Monuments Egyptiens,” Proceed- 
ings, Society of Biblical Archeology, 1893). Now, however, 
the connection has been discovered, and it affords us not only 
a satisfactory explanation of the symbolical link between them 
but also a very valuable indirect confirmation of the apprecia- 
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tion of ancient Egyptian astronomers of the phenomenon, 
supposed to have first been detected by Childrey, about 
A. D. 1661, of the Zodiacal Light. 

The new light that has illuminated the subject is the result 
of the researches of a French Egyptologist, M. Cassanova, 
who in a monograph entitled “ Quelques légendes Astronom- 
iques Arabes considérés dans leurs rapports avec la mytholo- 
gie Egyptienne,” in treating of the star Sirius, affords the new 
information that is so important.t 

M. Cassanova’s studies may be summarized as follows :— 
The Zodiacal Light appears before sunrise towards the autum- 
nal equinox, and after sunset, about the spring equinox. Its 
triangular form is that detected in Egyptian hieroglyphic 
texts, and symbols of a deity by Herr Gruson, and especially 
in the fully emblazoned delineation of the triangle with rays 
springing from it discovered by Prof. Naville upon the Sacred 
Sopt shrine at Seft-el-Henneh, in the land of Goshen. 

The base of the Zodiacal Light is 20° to 30°, and its height 
about 50°, so that at early morn, when most brilliant, it covers 
an arc of nearly one-seventh of the sphere. 

Therefore, the stars which rise synchronously with the first 
appearance in early morn of the light, do so nearly three and 
a-half hours before the sun, so that their heliacal rising (coin- 
cident with the sun) will be about seven weeks earlier. This 
is the time which, in Egypt, separates the heliacal rising of 
Sirius, which occurs about August the first, from the autumnal 
equinox ; consequently the first manifestation of the Zodiacal 
Light taking place at that equinox coincided with the rising of 
Sirius. This doubtless is the link between Sopt-Sirius and the 
Zodiacal Light. 

It was mentioned at the commencement of these notes, that 
Horus, that is Orion, was mixed up with these stellar features 
of Egyptian worship, and with their ideas associated with the 
Zodiacal Light. This other line of their thought may be 
traced in the fact that Orion rises just before Sirius, and thus 
probably, in years when the light appeared very early, arose 
with it for the first few days. 
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Leaving M. Cassanova’'s interesting evidence, it may appro- 
priately be noted that these considerations, if correct, 
adequately account for the little conical, or pyramidal, funereal 
figures, or amulets, found in Egyptian tombs. They were 
doubly symbolic of the resurrection of the defunct. Just as 
the luminous cone of the Zodiacal Light reappeared time after 
time bi-annually, although lost for several months, and just as 
its appearance during the morns of its visibility proclaimed 
the certain resurrection of the sun, so would the deceased 
some day return to life. 


ays nathey ha teha” 


| 
| 
} 


Precisely as the carved scarabeeus symbols indicated that, as 
that insect rises every year from its burial place, springing 
into life out of the moistened soil of the Nile valley, so the 
departed would live again. So the symbolic eyes shadowed the 
hope that he would surely wake again. 

It is even possible that the form of the Pyramids themselves 
would, to an Egyptian familiar with all their secret, religious 
and scientific imagery, be linked with the celestial shape of the 
luminous cone of the Zodiacal Light. JosrpH Orrorp. 


*See S. Beswick’s ‘‘ Beginnings of Egyptian Nationality,” Biblia XIV, 
p. 224. 

¢+In ‘‘ Bulletin de l'Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orientale,” m, p. 30. 
Also see, by same author, ‘‘ Les Idoles Arabes et les Divinités Egyptiens,” 
article ‘‘Sothis-Sirius” in ‘‘ Recueil de Travaux.” New series, Vol. vi. 


1902. 
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Rew Sayings of Jesus. 

TueEseE five newly discovered sayings of Jesus Christ, which 
are fragments of a version of the Scripture narrative which were 
current in Egypt more than sixteen hundred years ago, are 
very interesting from an historical point of view. 

The first discovery was made in 1897, and consisted of eight 
sayings or Logia of Jesus. Undoubtedly the end of these valu- 
able discoveries has not been reached. The discoverers say 
thatit “has been on the whole the richest site in Egypt for 
papyri.” 

“This process of clearing the numerous mounds on a large 
scale,” they say, “has already resulted in further important 
discoveries, but will necessarily be both long and costly in the 
case of a town which is more than a mile in length, and, after 
the termination of a third season’s work there, the end is still 
far from being in sight. 

The five sayings now published are apparently the begin- 
ning of a collection of the utterances of Jesus, and according 
to the introduction that accompanies them, they were made 
to St. Thomas, and perhaps to another disciple. A word, or 
words, missing from the mutilated papyrus leave doubt wheth- 
er St. Thomas is the chief source of the work or not. 

The papyrus discovered in 1897 was the eleventh page of a 
handsomely written book. The new papyrus was written on 
the back of another document, a custom common in those days. 
It is in roll form, and the edges are worn or torn off, which re- 
sults in the loss of several words from the sayings. The dis- 
coverers call this papyrus “No. 2” and the one discovered in 
1897 “No.1,” The fragment of a lost Gospel they call “No 


3: 

The new papyrus consists of forty-two incomplete lines on 
the verso of a survey-list of various pieces of land, thus afford- 
ing another example of the not uncommon practice of using 
the back of ephemeral documents for literary texts. The 
present text is nearly contemporary with the “ Logia” papyrus 
discovered in 1897, which also belongs to thethird century, 


though probably to an earlier decade. In its general style and 
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arrangement the present series of sayings offers a great resem- 
blance to its predecessor. Here, as in the earlier ‘“ Logia,” 
the individual sayings are introduced by the formula “Jesus 
saith,” and there is the same mingling of new and familiar el- 
ements. 

The second series of sayings is remarkable for the presence 
of the introduction to the whole collection, and another novel- 
ty is the fact that one of the sayings is an answer to a question, 
the substance of which is reported. It is also noticeable that 
while in the first series the sayings had little if any connection 
of thought with each other, in the second series the first four 
at any rate are all concerned with the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The first saying is similar to Matthew’s “Seek and ye shall 
find,” with a promise that he who finds “shall be astonished; 
astonished he shall reach the kingdom, having reached the 
kingdom he shall rest.” The verse is quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria from the missing Gospel according to the Hebrews 
and Clement’s quotation is almost identical with this newly dis- 
covered verse. 

The second and longest saying is as follows: 

“Jesus saith, (Ye ask who are those) that drawus (to the 
kingdom, if) the kingdom isin Heaven? * * * the fowls 
of the air, and all beasts that are under theearth or upon the 
earth, and the fishes of the sea, (these arethey which draw) 
you, and the kingdom of Heaven is within you, and whoever 
shall know himself shall find it. (Strive therefore) to know 
yourselves, and ye shall be aware that ye are the sons of the 
(almighty) Father; (and) ye shall know that ye are in (the city 
of God), and ye are (the city).” 

Jesus’s saying, “ Many that are first shall be last and the 
last first,” variously reported in the first three Gospels, consti- 
tutes the third saying. But it is prefaced by a statement indica- 
ting that Jesus encouraged his disciples to ask the question 
which he answers: 

“ Jesus saith, a man shall not hesitate * * * to ask * * 
concerning his place (in the kingdom).” 

The fourth is a newversion of the promise that nothing is 
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hidden which shall not be made known, with the addition, “ nor 
buried which shall not be raised.” It begins, “Jesus saith, 
everything that is not before thy face and that which is hidden 
from thee shall be revealed to thee.” 


The fifth sayingis broken beyond hope of recovery. It is 
Jesus’s answer to the following question by his disciples: 
“ How shall we fast and how shall we (pray)? * * * and 
what (commandment) shall we keep?’ It was a question how 
far the disciples should comply with the Jewish ordinances, 
and the broken answer was apparently a series of short com- 
mandments “insisting on the inner side of religion.” 

Without the aid of new parallels the satisfactory restoration 
of these sayings can not be carried beyond the point which the 
editors, Drs. Grenfell and Hunt, have been able to reach, their 
remains hardly provided a firm basis for estimating their indi- 
vidual value, still less that of the collection as a whole each 
saying of which has a right to consideration on its own merits. 
Says the editor: 

- “Are we then, adapting to 654 (The New Sayings) Dr. San- 
day’s view of I (The Logia) with the fewest possible modifica- 
tions, to regard the whole collection asafree compilation in 
the early part of the second century, by an Alexandrian Jewish- 
Christian of sayings ultimately derived from the Canonical 
Gospels, and very likely the Gospels according to the Hebrews 
and Thomas and perhaps others as well ; and shall we dismiss 
the new elements except the first saying in 654, as the spurious 
accretions of an age of philosophic speculation, and surround- 
ings of dubious orthodoxy? Even so the two papyri are 
of great interest as revealing a hitherto unknown develop- 
ment of primitive belief upon the nature of Christ’s teachings, 
and supplying new and valuable evidence for determining the 
relationship of the uncanonical Gospels to the main current of 
orthodox Christianity. Or are we rather to consider I and 654 to 
be fragments of an early collection of our Lord’s Sayings in a 
form which has been influenced to some extent by the thought 
and literature of the apostolic and post-apostolic age, and which 
may well itself have influenced the Gospel of Thomas and 
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perhaps others of the heretical Gospels, but which is ultimately 
connected ina large measure with a first-hand source other 
than that of any of the Canonical Gospels? Some such view 
has been maintained by scholars of eminence, e. g. Heinrici 
and Rendel Harris, with regard toI; and if theclaim made by 
the editor of the collection in his introduction, that his source 
was St Thomas and perhaps another disciple, amounts to but 
little more, the internal evidence of 654 provides no obvious 
reason why we should concede him much less; while the occur- 
rence of one uncanonical saying, which is already known to be 
of extreme antiquity and has been accepted as substantially 


genuine by several critics, lends considerable support to the 
others which rest on the evidence of 654 and I alone. 

“That is as far as we are prepared to go; for a really weighty 
and perfectly unbiased estimate of the ultimate value of any 
new discovery, resort must be made to some other quarter 


than the discoverers. We conclude by pointing out that, if the 
view with regard to I and 654 which we have just indicated 
is on the eight lines, the analogy of this collection has an 
obvious bearing on the question of the sources of the Synoptic 
Gospels, and that the mystical and speculative element in the 
early records of Christ’s Sayings, which found its highest and 
most widely accepted expression in St John’s Gospel, may 
well have been much more general and less peculiarly Johan- 
nine than has hitherto been taken for granted.” 


The Reverend Father Cleéphas, Librarian to the Orthodox 
Greek Convent at Jerusalem, in traveling in Palestine, has 
collected a series of Christian epitaphs which definitely decide 
the date of the “Era of Eleutheropolis” to be a. p. 199. This 
fixes the date therefore of the visit of Septimus Severus to 
Syria and Egypt, for it was upon that tour the Emperor 
bestowed upon the city of Eleutheropolis, formerly Betogabris 
—to-day Beit Djibrin—the autonomy from which honorable 
event the Era was counted. 
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Hi eGelebrated Professor and Historian of Aincient 
Architecture. 


M. Auguste Choisy, the eminent French authority upon 
ancient architecture, who has this year been awarded the Royal 
Gold Medal of the Institute of British Architects (an interest- 
ing symptom of the cordial friendship between Britain and 
France), was a student at the Ecole Polytechnique, and then 
entered the service of the Ponts et chaussées. Even in his 
scholar days he devoted his spare time to the study of ancient 
architecture, and at an unusually early age read papers on 
the subject before the French Academy. The result was his 
appointment as Professor of Architecture at the Polytechnique. 
M. Viollet le Duc, in his Dictionary of French Architecture, 
pays a high tribute to M. Choisy’s ability and to his researches 
in ancient architecture. 

What interested Viollet le Duc was that Choisy showed that 
the principles of the Gothic vault had been previously carried 
out in Roman work, except that the latter concealed the sup- 
porting ribs in the vaulted mass, whilst in Gothic they were 
not only prominent features but evolved a new style. 

M. Choisy’s book, “L’Art de Batir chez les Romains,” was 
not, however, published until 1873. 

The economy in cost, which Viollet le Duc says weighed so 
much with Roman masons, referred mainly to the centring 
employed for their immense vaults. M. Choisy showed the 
brick arches were not continuous, but erected over special 
centres only, and héld together at intervals by bands of brick 
onedge. He made a second discovery still more important, for 
he showed that in the erection of these great vaults the first 
task undertaken was the construction of what was virtually 
only a shell, consisting of two courses of Roman bricks laid 
in cement and breaking bond, which were laid direct on the 
boards carried by the centres. It was on the top of this shell 
that the brick arches and ties were built, the value of this 
shell becoming apparent in the next process, when the spaces 
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between the ribs and ties were filled in with pozzolona con- 
crete laid in horizontal beds. 

The shell, together with the centering was sufficiently strong 
because of its arched form, to bear the superincumbent 
weight ; and the trouble which might have been caused by the 
bending of the boards, if the wet concrete had been laid on 
them, was obviated by employing the shell. M. Choisy’s 
researches in this constructional feature were so convincing 
they have been universally accepted. 

The economy of centering is also illustrated in the diagonal 
ribs of the Palatine Palace vaults, and those of the Arch of 
Janus in the Forum Boarium, and of Diocletian’s Baths. In 
each case one of the diagonal ribs was built first, and the 
centering shifted to construct the second, as is proved by its 
butting up against the first. 

M. Choisy next turned towards elucidating Byzantine con- 
struction, and his work, ‘‘ L’Art de Bater chez les Byzantins,” 
published ten years later, applies the same principles of obser- 
vation to the schemes employed in the construction of vaults 
throughout Greece, Asia Minor, Syria and Turkey, a new 
subject on which his book is the only authority. 

His studies in Greece led him into a consideration of the 
various inscriptions discovered there relating to edifices. In 
1882 a marble slab was found at Athens on which, in 97 lines of 
text, was the complete specification for constructing the arse- 
nal at the Pireus. In his “ Etudes sur l’Architecture Grecque,” 
M. Choisy translated this inscription and illustrated its read- 
ing by a conjectural restoration of this arsenal, which not only 
followed the clear description given, but constituted a lesson 
in the methods employed by the Greeks in the construction of 
their timber roofs—a lesson all the more valuable, because on 
account of their ephemeral character no examples have come 
down to us. 

In the same work he also published an illustration of the 
construction of the roof of the long wall leading from the port 
to Athens, also derived from the text of an inscription. 
Another monument of the same kind related to the work for 
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the completion of the Erectheion, which for various reasons 
had been delayed, and he was able to restore conjecturally the 
marble roof of that temple and describe portions of its archi- 
tectural features comparatively unknown. Valuable as these 
records for the history of architcture were, they have since 
been far surpassed by inscribed slabs from Epidamos, Eleusis 
and Delphi,* and sufficient material is now extant to rewrite 
the “ Bills of Quantities,” and in some cases the “ time sheets ” 
for many an edifice of classic Greece.} 

The many annual series of lectures delivered by M. Choisy in 
Paris are embodied in his “History of Architecture,” published 
1898-9. Though only two volumes, it contains the pick of 
what might furnish a dozen more, as it commences with Egyp- 
tian architecture and reviews all subsequent styles, including 
Indian and Chinese, terminating with the Renaissance of the 
18th century. 

His last work, just issued, is “L’Art de Batir chez les 
Egyptiens.” Here he describes the method of building the 
Pyramids and the immense Theban temples, and the clear 


proofs he gives at every step are one of the most brilliant 
results of his genius. 


* A single text from Eleusis of 195 lines relates the contract by the 
Athenians to erect a temple at that site. It gives full particulars of 
materials and the architects’ fees. ‘The part preserved apparently refers to 
the Portico of Philo. 

+In his ‘Etudes Epigraphiques sur l'Architecture Grecque,’”’ 1884, 
Choisy, p. 173-211, spoke specially of an inscription relating to the 
temple of Zeus-Basileus at Lebadia. A new portion of this text was 
found nine years ago, see De Ridder and Choisy. Bulletin Correspondence 
Hellenique, xx, 318, etc. 


Tsrael in Egypt.* 


Professor Spiegelberg is one of the most active and success- 
ful representatives of the new school of Egyptology in 


* Der Aufenthalt Israels in Aegypten im Lichte der egyptischen 
monumente. Von Wilhelm Spiegelberg, a. 0. Professor an der Universita 
Strassburg. Strassburg: Schlesier u. Schweikhardt, 1904. 
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Germany. He had the good luck to be at Thebes in 1896, 
when the Israel stela of Merneptah was unearthed by Flinders 
Petrie, and he subsequently edited the important inscriptions 
found that year for publication in Petrie’s- Six Temples at 
Thebes. The mention of Israel on that stela (“The tribe of 
Israel is desolated, without fruit of the field”), along with 
Canaan, Askalon, Gezer, and Palestine (Khor), makes it certain 
that in Merneptah’s days the people dwelt in Syria, and thus 
necessitates a revision of our ideas on the Sojourn and 
Exodus. Spiegelberg is by no means a stranger to Biblical 
and Semitic studies, and he has here availed himself of the 
help of a specialist in them, so that the work may be relied on 
as abreast of the progress of Biblical criticism, as well as 
of Egyptology. 

To the earliest Biblical writers, from the ninth century B. c. 
onwards, the sojourn in Egypt was a fundamental fact in the 
history of their nation ; tradition represented that their great 
lawgiver was educated as an Egyptian, in spite of the shocks 
to national pride that this may have occasioned. On the 
other hand, a late origin of much of the detail in the narrative 
is betrayed to an Egyptologist at once by the late Egpytian 
names in the story of Joseph, and is sufficiently patent on 
other grounds to Biblical critics. The account of the Sojourn 
was at best founded on a vague memory, and it is well known 
that no direct reference has been found to the Sojourn or the 
Exodus on the Egyptian monuments; but Spiegelberg looks 
forward to the discovery of clear evidence in the future. 
Meanwhile, putting aside detail, he endeavors to fit the most 
authentic features of the episode into the fabric of Egyptian 
history. His pamphlet closes with a concise statement of his 
view, which is eminently worth attention : 

“ Amongst the Semitic tribes which settled in Egypt in the 
seventeenth and sixteenth centuries B. c., probably in the train 
of the Hyksos (whose kings themselves bore Semitic names), 
were the clans which found a welcome in the land of Goshen, 
a fertile grazing district in the Eastern Delta. In the flourish- 
ing days of the Egyptian state, when the eastern boundary 
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was safe, and Syria and Palestine acknowledged the supremacy 
of Egypt, the tribes in Goshen remained in undisturbed posses- 
sion of their Egyptian habitation. But under Rameses II. the 
empire was in a serious situation, and the Egyptian Govern- 
ment began to keep a watch on the foreigners, and oppress 
them. Eventually, under Merneptah, the son and successor of 
Rameses II., dangers set in on all sides, bringing the Egyptian 
empire to the verge of destruction. In the south the Nubian 
populations revolted: a coalition of Libyans, allied with 
adventurous hordes of Peoples of the Sea, appeared on the 
western border of the Delta, and, perhaps at the very same 
time, a great rebellion broke out in Syria and Palestine. As 
early as the fourteenth century B. c., in the time of Amenophis 
IV. (Ekhnaton), the Hebrew tribes, the Khabiri of the Tell-el- 
Amarna tablets, were a constant source of danger to the vas- 
sals of Egypt in Palestine, until Sety I., the father of Rameses 
II., compelled them to keep the peace; and now they made 
use of the excellent opportunity to rise against Pharaoh once 
more, in alliance with other rebellious vassals in Syria. These 
Hebrew tribes, afterwards conquered by Merneptah, included 
the tribe of Israel, which possibly was in touch with the 
Goshen tribes still remaining in the Delta. In any case, whether 
the last conjecture be right or wrong, the tribes in Goshen, 
embittered by oppression, availed themselves of the distressed 
condition of Egypt to demand leave to depart in freedom. 
Merneptah was compelled to grant it, in view of the perils 
which beset him on every side, as well as for other political 
reasons. The Goshen tribes, however, returned back to the 
land from which they had sprung, and took part in the battles 
which eventually (about 1100 B. c.) freed Syria and Palestine 
from the Egyptian supremacy.” 

The argument on which this conclusion is founded is not 
very closely reasoned, and indeed it does not claim to give the 
only possible solution of the problem. But both the argument 
and the conclusion are illuminating and suggestive, and, so far 
probably as the author intends, convincing. The recognition 
of tribes who sojourned in Egypt, represented by Jacob, as 
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separate from the (larger) Israel which remained in Palestine, 
is due to Maspero, but Spiegelberg is, I believe, the first to 
show how well the new evidence can be made to fit the date in 
the reign of Merneptah to which tradition and historical criti- 
cism has long tended to assign the Exodus. 

Spiegelberg has brought together many scattered scraps of 
evidence from the Egyptological side which bear upon his sub- 
ject. The illustrations, twelve in number, are well chosen ; 
it might perhaps have been noted that the age of the “stone 
chambers” discovered at Pithom require investigation. No 
doubt such buildings existed in the reign of Rameses II., but 
those in the photograph appear to have been in use nearly a 
thousand years later (see Petrie’s 7anzs, part 1., for a note of 
some objects found thrown out of them by the excavators) ; 
also the ploughing scene on p. 36, attributed tothe seventeenth 
century B.C. 2. e. the period of the Hyksos, cannot be more 
than twenty years older than the scene of brickmaking on 
Pp. 37, Which is correctly dated in the fifteenth century B. c. 
The former is from the tomb of Pahud at El Kab, and it has 
been observed that the supposed Semites figured in the tomb 
are fat old men with practically bald but unshaven heads, to 
whom are assigned the lighter and often superior tasks in the 
fields—guiding the plough while younger men drag it, and 
cutting up the fish when netted by the younger men. None 
the less they may be old Semite slaves. The overlooking of 
these points is easily explained, and they do not really affect 
Spiegelberg’s arguments. The pamphlet should be read by all 
who are interested in the history of Israel. 


F, Ly. GrirritH. 
Expository Times. 





The Palestine Exploration Fund. 


It is a pleasure to record that the Fund has made a most 
creditable exhibit in the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
While the Cretan Fund sent some excellent photographs, but 
left them without labels, and the Egypt Fund sent some beau- 
tiful reproductions of sepulchral paintings, the Palestine Fund 
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showed superior energy by sending all its maps, a large chart 
of the Gezer excavation, casts of inscriptions, and original 
objects, such as lamps, knives and whorls. The space occupied 
in the British section of the Palace of Liberal Arts is a rec- 
tangular room with high walls. One long side is filled with 
wall maps, in the center the great Survey map one inch to the 
mile, and on either side the twenty-sheet and twelve-sheet 
maps, both with Biblical and with modern names, and so run- 
ning downz to the smaller photo-relief maps, which were much 
admired for their fine contour effect. 


On the other side of the room are a cast of the Siloam 
Inscription in full size, a large photograph of the Temple 


Inscription, six fine reproductions of Hittite Inscriptions, and 
twelve large photographs of the work at Gezer in detail show- 
ing the working party, the jar-burial of sacrificed infants, the 
stones of idolatrous worship, and the descendants of the Pre- 
Israelites now doing the work under Mr. Macallister. 

On the wall at the head of the room the space is filled with 
a large chart, showing in six colors the remains of the six 
periods of occupation now clearly traced in Gezer. Beneath 
this a glass case shows reproductions of the Lachish Tablet, 
several seals, some inscribed jar handles, the head of Astarte, 
and other objects found in Gezer. Four lamps are shown, one 
of them bearing the Greek words signifying “the light of 
Christ signs for all.” Then there are stone implements of 
early periods. 

Down the center of the room are tables neatly prepared to 
support the large Relief Map, the smaller Relief Map, the 
larger and smaller models of Sinai, and detailed casts of Jeru- 
salem and the Sea of Galilee. The books published by the 
Fund are all on view, together with the great folio of Jerusalem 
surveys and the full set of Pilgrims’ Texts. 

It was with a feeling of pride and satisfaction that I entered 
this room in the latter part of June. The British Commis- 
sioner, Colonel C. M. Watson, R. E., himself much interested 
in our work, introduced me and asked what changes could be 
made to advantage, but I could suggest only slight ones to 
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make my explanations of the work at Gezer follow in the 
order of photographs along the wall. I was also favored with 
press notices, and with a sign put up to catch the eye of people 
passing along and to notify them of my presence daily to meet 
visitors. For the weeks that followed I devoted six hours a 
day to visitors, having few leisure moments. While some 
came unprepared to give the time necessary to understand 
fully the nature and results of our work, many others were so 
interested that they came the second time and brought others 
with them. To those of intelligent and inquiring mind a 
handsome circular with illustrations was given, with the 
request that I might hear from them at my home address. 

The arrival of the July Quarterly was opportune, for it 
showed the tablet lately found, and I at once placed the photo- 
gtaph on view. At the conclusion of my stay I was invited to 
address a lawn party in the city, and took great pleasure in 
doing so. The comment then and at the Exposition was, 
“This is a most interesting and important work, valuable to 
history and vital to the confirmation of Scripture.” 

The July Quarterly also brought news of the extension of 
the firman for one year, and so we are not cut off at this point 
of exceeding interest, but we can continue to excavate until 
next June. Here then is our opportunity, but shall we have 
the means to put on more men? When I think of the great 
sums going for mere politics, when I think of the sums spent 
on races of yachts or automobiles, when I think of the sums 
lavished at St. Louis for pleasure along “the Pike,” I wonder 
if the few thousand dollars now needed for making full use of 
these remaining months at Gezer are to be denied us. Cer- 
tainly it would be a false economy to let this opportunity slip 
through our hands when English and Americans are so cor- 
dially united in it, and when the Home Office has so exerted 
itself to make its work known at St. Louis. 


TuHeropore F. WriGHrT, 


Honorary U. S. Secretary. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Book Review. 


Business Documents of Murashti Sons of Nippur. Dated in 
the reign of Darius II. (424-404 B.c.) By Rev. Albert T. 
Clay, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Semitic Philology and 
Archeology in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Between 1893 and 1896 over 20,000 cuneiform records and 
fragments were discovered in the ruins at Nippur. Most of 
them were lists, and a few contracts, dated in the reign of 
Cassite rulers (about 1500-1250 B. c.). The neo-Assyrian, 
Chaldean and Persian dynasties are represented by about 1200 
contract tablets. In 1893, some 7oo tablets were discovered in 
one of the rooms of a ruined building at a depth of twenty feet 
below the surface, which proved to belong to the business 
archives of a great Babylonian firm, Murashfi Sons, bankers 
and brokers at Nippur, who lived in the time of Artaxerxes 


(464-424 B. c.) and Darius II. (423-405), in whose reigns the 


documents are dated. 

The firm of Murashii Sons besides conducting a banking- 
house, acted also as an agent for the Persian kings, from whom 
it had rented the taxes levied upon their Babylonian subjects . 
at Nippur and neighboring districts. Most of the business 
transacted in the tablets, dated in the reign of Artaxerxes I., 
was in the interest of two sons of Murashii, Bel-hatin and 
Bel-nadin-shumu. The former is not mentioned in the docu- 
ments after 437 B. c.; but eight years later his son Rimiit- 
Ninib, referred to on the same tablet as the son of Murashii, 
as well as of Bel-hatin, appears for the first time as a creditor 
in those transactions. A son of Bel-nadin-shumu, whose name 
was Murashii, is referred to as the creditor in two tablets, and 
finally a son of Bel-hatin, who also bore the name of Murashfi, 
is mentioned. 

The following specimen of one of the tablets, referring 
to the lease of a house, dates from the time of Darius II.: 
“ The house, situated upon the rampart of Bel, alongside the 
house of Zatamé, which is the property of Apla, son of Har- 
mahi, he gave for house rent to Bel-nadin-shumu, son of 
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Murashii, from the fourth day of Shebat unto the going out of 
the king, for one and a-half mine of refined silver. The silver, 
zt. é.,one and a-half mine, his house rent for the period, until 
the going out of the king, Alpha has received from Bel-nadin- 
shumu. Apla, son of Harmahi, bears the responsibility for 
not repossessing that house. If the house from Bel-nadin- 
shumu is demanded, the money, namely one and a-half mine, 
Apla shall return to Bel-nadin-shumu, and there shall be no 
claim on his part against Bel-nadin-shumu concerning the 
rent of the house. Names of: seven witnesses and the scribe. 
Thumb nail mark of Apla. 

This volume of cuneiform texts from the archives of 
Murashii Sons forms the direct continuation of Series A, Vol. 
IX., by Professors H. V. Hilprecht and A. T. Clay. Professor 
Clay is alone responsible for this volume, and he has devoted 
the best part of three years to the study of these texts. 

Vol. 1x contained 102 tablets of the reign of Artaxerxes I, 
464-424 B.C., while the present volume presents 102 tablets 
belonging to the reign of Darius II., 424-404. These docu- 
ments reveal the activities of the banking house for a period 
of sixty years, and we can appreciate the stability of political 
and financial conditions which allowed one firm to enjoy so 
lengthy and successful a career. 

After the introduction, there are chapters on seals and 
Aramaic endorsements, paleography, proper names, and 
translations of a few selected texts. Thirty-six pages are de- 
voted to a concordance of proper names. Says Professor Hil- 
precht: “The different nations and races represented by 
proper names from the archives of Murashfii Sons are almost 
as numerous as those referred to in Acts 1, 8-11. The Baby- 
lonia of the time of Artaxerxes I. and Darius II. evidently 
contained more foreigners than direct descendants of the 
earlier inhabitants. To judge from the material published in 
Vols. IX and X, the population of the small but rich alluvial 
country was a thorough mixture of native Babylonians and 
Cassites, Persians and Medians, and even Indians, including 
also members of the mountainous tribes of Asia Minor— 
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among them the Tabalites or Tibarenians and the Hittites— 
inhabitants from Syria and the shores of the Mediterranean, 
Ammonites and Moabites, Jews and Edomites, Egyptians, and 
other nations. Considering how little we know of the language 
and history of most of these ancient peoples, it is only natural 
that Assyriologists should differ with regard to the meaning of 
certain proper names.” 

It is interesting to note the large number of Jewish names 
as parties and witnesses to the contracts. Through Nippur 
ran, as Professor Hilprecht discovered in Tablet 87 of the 
earlier volume, the river Chebar, by whose banks the prophet 
Ezekiel saw his vision. It was one of the chief centers of the 
Jewish exiles, and here we come across their names, the 
descendants of Nebuchadnezzar’s captivity and the relatives 
of Zerubbabel and Ezra and Nehemiah. 

After a table of contents and description of the tablets, and 
a list of signs and their values, are given seventy-two plates, 
giving the text of 132 tablets of Murashifi Sons, and seventeen 
other plates of inscriptions, and other objects. The complete 


transliteration and translation of these texts are expected to 
appear in Series C. | 
This scholarly work is invaluable to all students of Assyri- 
ology. 
(Philadelphia. Published by the Department of Archeology 
and Paleography of the University of Pennsylvania. Quarto, 
94 pages of text, and go plates.) 


Archaological Notes. 


Some time before the ashes and lava of Vesuvius in 79 A. D. 
covered up Herculaneum and Pompeii, a municipal election 
was held in the latter city. Mr. Joseph Offord read a paper 
before the Society for the Encouragement of Fine Arts con- 
cerning this election, about which nothing would have been 
known but for the terrible eruption, which from 79 to 1755 
buried the municipium and its electors alike in a lava tomb. 
Mr. Offord showed that many of the inscriptions uncovered on 
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the walls of the city relate to elections and claims of candi- 
dates, much in the same way as do the placards posted in our 
streets to-day. Some were rudely inscribed, others set forth 
with artistic embellishment, and one, at least, contained a topi- 
cal verse written by some minor poet, and painted in red. 
Like our candidates, those in Pompeii were run by their sup- 
porters, who represented various trades and interests. The 
wood-cutters, fishers, perfumers, dyers, barbers, and the like, 
had their men pledged to promote or protect their rights and 
privileges. There were faddists, too, in Pompeii, who were 
looked after by such societies as the Ball-players, Long Sleep- 
ers, Deep Drinkers, and Little Thieves, to adopt a free trans- 
lation of some of their titles. At Pompeii’s ultimate civic | 
contest the Long Sleepers and Deep Drinkers appear most 
appropriately to have run a candidate in common—the main 
plank in their platform being the suppression of street noises. 
Even Pompeii had its religious difficulty. As every visitor to 
those wondrous unburied ruins knows, it was the home of a 
cosmopolitan and, for its age, cultured and tolerant people, and 
to this day stand altars erected to Egyptian gods side by side 
with those of the established worship of Venus. Naturally 
there arose some differences between them. It is suggested 
that further excavations may prove that at the 79 election 
there were Isis passive registers. Thus near came Imperial 
Rome to representative government. We shall publish Mr. 
Offord’s paper in full in the near future. 


Tue quarterly Mittetlungen der Deutschen Orient Gesellschaft 
for June contains reports of the German explorations at Baby- . 
lon and Ashur from February 16 to May 2. From Babylon 
there is nothing of interest or importance except the discovery, 
in the hill called Homera, of atheatre of the Seleucidan period, 
the first thing of the sort heretofore found on Babylonian soil. At 
Ashur the explorers have found the south wallof the ancient 
city, and, in and by it, phallus-shaped clay cones containing 
building inscriptions of various monarchs from Tukulti-Ninib 
(1300 B. c.) onward. The excavations at this site p oved from 
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the first far more successful than the excavations at Babylon in 
the discovery of inscribed material which has thrown much 
light on the history of this city andof Assyria. Some of the 
recently discovered inscriptions show that the previous sup- 
position of scholars that the earlest rulers of Ashur were 
priest-governors, dependent upon Babylon, is incorrect. 
These inscriptions designate the same rulers indiscriminately 
as king or patesi, hitherto rendered priest-governor. The two 
titles belong to the same man, considered according to his 
pontifical or his secular office, and it would appear that from 
2000 B. C., and even before, the rulers of Ashur were indepen- 
dent sovereigns. One inscription shows that the famous king 
Esarhaddon bore also the name Ashur-etil-ilani, and it may be 
that some documents found at Nippurand elswhere heretofore 
ascribed to the reign ofthe son of Ashurbanipal bearing that 
name, should have been ascribed to the reign of his father. 
Among other objects the explorers report the discovery of two 
interesting alabaster stele of the Parthian period, which show 
the effort on the part of the Parthians to imitate and adapt 
Assyrian art and also the Assyrian religion. These reports also 
contain a plan and description of a small two-roomed shrine or 
temple, almost exactly similar to one found at Nippur by the 
‘University of Pennsylvania Expedition to Babylonia. 


THE excavations which were commenced at Beni-Hasan, on 
the east bank of the Nile, some two hundred miles above 
Cairo, in December, 1902, have now been completed. There 
have been discovered and searched in the necropolis extending 
along the face of the limestone cliff, 887 tombs, including that 
of Sebek Hetepa, 2300 B. c., together with its curious funeral 
models. Each burial chamber was formed of a recess at the 
base of a square shaft, occasionally at a depth of thirty feet, 
hewn in the solid rock and carefully filled in. By this careful 
means the body of the deceased was preserved from disturb- 
ance. This type of burial antedates the mummification period; 
but it was found in the case of two bodies that decay had been 
arrested by the wrappings, which were found still intact. 
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Each tomb contained a wooden sarcophagus, with the lines of 
religious formule and text inscribed upon it in the orthodox 
hieroglyphics, and with the head pointing to the north and the 
painted “eyes of Osiris” toward the east. The sarcophagus 
was surrounded with a large number of little wooden models, 
representing river and sailing boats, a granary, group of 
persons baking, a man brewing, a man leading an ox, a girl 
carrying a brace of birds in her hands and a basket on her 
head. Notwithstanding the extreme age — four thousand 
years — of these curious relics, they were found to be in a 


remarkable state of preservation, the oarsmen in the galleys 
leaning upon their oars intact, and the paint still bright and 
clean. The ceremonies attending the interment of a woman 
were slightly dissimilar, the departed lady being provided with 
a basket of toilet requisites. ‘These curious little models were 
buried in accordance with the ancient Egyptian religious rites, 
in order to provide the departed one with the necessaries for 
their future life. One highly interesting discovery was made 
in the course of these excavations—an exact counterpart of 
the modern weaving reed as used in the mills at Wigan 
(England), the only difference being that the ancient Egyptians 
of 2300 B. c, used cane teeth instead of steel. 


The following extracts are from a letter from Rev. Mr. 
Usshur, of Philadelphia, who has recently been traveling in 
Babylonia. It is contributed to the August Biblical World. 
“.,.. For the past two months and more, I have been visiting 
the various points in Turkey-in-Asia at which excavations are 
being carried on in the interests of science, wholly for personal 


pleasure. Yesterday I returned from a week’s visit to Bismya, 
where I received a cordial welcome from Dr. E. J. Banks, of 
whose magnificent work under the most trying circumstances 
surely you and your University may justly feel proud.... Dur- 
ing the past four months I have visited all the fields of work 
in operation except Tel Lo. Thisincludes Nineveh, Nimroud, 
Kaleh Shergat, Toprak Kalah, Babylon, Nippur, Tel Ibrahim, 


Fara, Abu Hatab and Bismya, a journey which none of the 
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explorers in this field have taken. May I not feel somewhat 
qualified therefore to speak thus? I can assure you after 
having seen them all, studied their methods, made the personal 
acquaintance of those in charge, and feeling fairly well 
informed as to the results, that Bismya will add a crowning 
glory to them all, not even surpassed by Nippur, of which the 
University of Pennsylvania is so proud, and justly so. Bismya, 
after four months of the most economical management, under 
the trials and deprivations which mone of the other excavators 
have experienced, because they are all differently situated 


(save perhaps Fara, where the Germans were obliged to cease 
working), has yielded a sufficient return to reimburse the 
University of Chicago manifold, and open up new fields of 
research in the language, religion and arts of pre-Sargonic 
history hitherto unknown. Bismya seems to have been a ruin 
before Nippur began to be great, such is its antiquity.” 

The letter was addressed to Prof. Robert Francis Harper, 
Director of the Haskell Oriental Museum. The August 
Biblical World contains reports from Dr. Banks, and a report 
on excavations made by the French in Susa and Babylonia, 
1902-1903, by V. Scheil. 





Proressor PINNER, in a recent lecture admits that the sacred 
writers give very few clues from which we can gain any 
knowledge of the chemical skill in possession of their contem- 
poraries, but the few clues that exist are interesting. The 
Egyptian priests were chemists of no mean order, but their 
learning was their secret, and the Jews never seem to have got 
hold of it. The Jews, besides, were small farmers, and this is, 


perhaps, the one avocation in which even a slight chemical 
knowledge is unnecessary. They never extended their posses- 
sions to the sea, and were satisfied with what the Phoenicians 
could supply them. Their produce was all unmanufactured 
goods in which chemical knowledge could not be utilized. The 
six metals known to the Jews—gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, 
tin—were all imported from Phoenicia. Smelting and purify- 


ing were known to them, especially the purification of gold 
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and silver, but they did not understand those operations in 
metallurgy in which chemical processes were indispensable. 
The metal work for the Temple, for example,.was drawn from 
Phoenicia. They could make bricks, but only by primitive 
methods, and it is quite evident they preferred red clay to 
white, on account of its superior toughness. White clay is 
more porous, and the Israelite knew no process of glazing this 
valuable white clay. They could bake clay, but they could not 
burn it so as to get a vitreous glaze. 

Dr. Pinner comes to the conclusion that although a large 
number of chemically-produced articles were in use among 
the Israelites, they imported these articles and did not manu- 
facture them themselves. 


M. Gauckuer, whose work in the excavations at Carthage is 
well known, has lately made an interesting discovery, having 
found one of the most important constructions of the Roman 
epoch. This is the theater where Apuleius held his confer- 
ences, which is often mentioned by Tertullianand St.Augustine. 
It seems that the edifice was built at the beginning of the 
second century a. D., and was afterward destroyed by the 
Vandals. No exact indications have been given as to the site 
of the edifice, which was often confounded with the Odeon, 
recently uncovered near by, and it was supposed to have been 
entirely destroyed. The present excavations now elucidate 
this problem. The first trench which was opened in the sup- 
posed axis of the theater proves that the structure is preserved 
in a fairly complete state, buried under 25 feet of earth, and 
that its dimensions are colossal. At the present time the exca- 
vators are approaching the stage and are beginning to discover 
the architectural decoration of the latter, with its capitals and 
cornices. Before long it is hoped to find statues and various 
ornaments analogous to those which were discovered in 1900 
on the site of the Odeon. At present a very fine oval cameo 
upon agate has been brought to light. It represents the head 
of Pallas-Athene, bearing a helmet. The head is in white 
upon a background of pale yellow. 
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In Das Alte Testament in Lichte des alten Orients, Dr. 
Jeremias contends that the best light in which to study the 
Old Testament is the light derived from the extant sources 
that are contemporary with the biblical writings. Dr. Jere- 
mias gives a full account of the Babylonian Pantheon and of 
Oriental non-Biblical cosmogonies. The superiority of the 
Biblical to the Babylonian conception of Creation is insisted 
upon. He refuses to admit that the oft-cited seal cylinder 
with the tree between two seated figures, and the serpent in 
the background, is a Babylonian picture of the Fall. In deal- 
ing with the famous fourteenth chapter of Genesis, he practi- 
cally admits that the most that archeology has proved is the 
correctness of the mz/ieu in which Abraham is placed, without 
having done anything to vindicate the correctness of the réle 
assigned to the patriarch. Dr. Jeremias sketches the political 
and religious conditions that prevailed in Canaan in the pre- 
Israelite period, and in dealing with the Exodus and the story 
of Moses, he considers Israelitish and Babylonian legislation, 
in which, among other points, the ethical character of the Code 


of Hammurabi is discussed. There are 145 illustrations, and 
one of the two maps at the end of the volume represents the 
Canaan of the Amarna period, and the other is a map of the 
world based upon Genesis x and upon Darius’ list of peoples. 


Contents of the Journal of Biblical Literature, July: Some 
Early Jewish Biblical Criticism, R. J. H. Gottheil—The Use 
of Ruach and of Pueuma, W. R. Schoemaker.—Nisroch and 
Nusku, J. D. Prince.—A Toledo MS. of the Laodiceans, E. J. 
Goodspeed.—History and Significance of Carthaginian Sacri- 
fice, S. Langdon.—Notes on Amos, J. A. Montgomery. 

Dr. Schoemaker’s article is an attempt to trace the growth 
in meaning, as well as to classify every occurrence in the Old 
Testament, of the Hebrew term ruach, In the oldest docu- 
ments of the Old Testament literature, the word has but two 
general meanings, wind and spirit. The idea of breath does 
not seem to have become attached to it until exilic or post- 
exilic times. Dr. Schoenmaker traces the word, in chronologic 
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order, through a period of several hundred years, showing that 
the term was used to designate breath, wind, spirit, spirit of 
God, physical strength, courage, spirit of the man, etc. In the 
classical authors pueuma has but two meanings—wind and 
breath. Dr. Schoenmaker traces the use of the term through 
the Septuagint, Apocrypha, Philo, Josephus and the New Tes- 
tament, showing in what connection pxeuma is used as wind, 
breath, spirit of God, strength, courage, etc. Among Greek- 
speaking Gentiles pueuma was still a physical term ; among 
Christians it tended rapidly to become an exclusively religious 
and psychological term. 


Tue Russian Archeological Society is now carrying on ex- 
cavations on the site of the Greek city of Olbia. This ancient 
city was a colony of Miletus, 655 8.c. Extensive portions of 
the walls and foundations of the original city have been ex- 
cavated in various parts of Greece. Before this depth was 
reached, two different strata of walls and basements bearing 
descriptions of the fourth and fifth centuries B.c., were en- 
countered. The stone blocks composing the ruins of the 
houses, temples, etc., in these upper strata are of remarkably 
exact area, square proportions, and excellently dressed. The 
more solid construction work is, however, found in the remains 
of the original city. At thisdepth there was unearthed a well pre- 
served wine cellar. Some fifty huge jars or vases had evidently 
contained red wine, now turned to a light powdered substance. 


A large collection of valuable antiques in gold, marble, and 


ancient pottery has also been found in these newly-uncovered 
ruins. These have been dispatched to the Hermitage at St. 
Petersburg. M. Formakovski, who has charge of the excava- 
tions, is carefully examining every antiquity unearthed, to estab- 
lish its genuine character, as it was on this site that the 
spurious tiara of Saitapharnes, now in the Louvre, was alleged 
to have been discovered. 


In the July Expository Times, Mrs. Margaret D. Gibson 
presents a new theory regarding “the Confusion of Tongues” 
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as described in the eleventh chapter of Genesis. Her theory is 
this: Some great leader, or enterprising genius, formed the 
project of building a high tower, evidently to serve as a land- 
mark, lest people should be scattered abroad on the face of the 
whole earth. Laborers were summoned from far and near, 
and it was only while they were working together that the 
members of various tribes found that they could not under- 
stand one another. A quiet process of variation had been 
going on for centuries, but the effect of it only became evident 
when many persons were brought together for the same object. 
These simple people would not understand historical processes 
and the impression on their minds would be that this confusion 
was caused by a sudden intervention of the Deity. As they so 
believed, it was traditionally handed down that such an inter- 
vention had really taken place, and thus it is recorded for us in 
one of the earliest literary documents the world possesses. 


Mepes T. & T. CLark, of Edinburgh has issued a new map 
of Palestine, topographical, physical and Biblical. The scale is 
four miles to the inch. The map is compiled from the latest 
surveys and researches, including the work of the English and 
German Palestine Exploration Funds, showing all identified 
Biblical sites, together with the modern place names. It in- 
cludes the country from Beirut in the north to the Arabah in 
the south, extending as far east as Damascus and Jebel Hauran. 
The physical relief of the country is effectively shown by 
coloring in contours, and these are diagrammatic cross-sections 
illustrating the configuration of the plateaux and the Jordan 
valley depression. Insert maps show the enviroes of Jerusalem 
and the vegetation of Palestine. There are 3,180 names on the 
map, which is carefully indexed. 


Tue exceedingly poor and apparently careless proof-reading 
to be found in Brsuia is a source of great mortification to the 
editor In fact, it nearly gives him an attack of nervous pros- 
tration as he looks over each number after it has come from 
the press. The editor is not entirely responsible for this con- 


dition of affairs. Bursiia is printed at a large job office, and it 
e 
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it set up at the last moment. There is no time to have the 
proof corrected by the author’s of the articles, and the proof 
reaches the editor at night to be returned in the morning. It 
is often nearly midnight before the editor, who usually works 
from sixteen to eighteen hours a day, can find time to look it 
over, and then it is very hastily done. There is no time to 
read the proof carefully as it would take two or three days of 
his spare time, hence many an error escapes the editor’s 
vigilance. The editor desires to thank several readers of 


Bist1a who have kindly offered to read the proof, but they 
reside too far from the office of publication to make it feasible. 
In the meantime we will try and do better. 


A Medical Papyrus Fragment. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Greek Ostraca in America. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 


These articles by Professor Goodspeed are reprinted from 
the American Journal of Philology. A beginning of publishing 
the Greek ostraca in America has already been made by Pro- 
fessor Sayce, who in 1901 published an ostracon brought from 
Elephantine by Professor W. W. Goodwin. With that docu- 
ment, therefore, a provisional survey of the Greek ostraca in 
this country naturally begins. There are eight collections, 
small and great, of Greek ostraca in this country. The texts 
given by Professor Goodspeed represent some of the best pre- 
served of the Haskell and Field ostraca, of Chicago, and 
sixteen from the extensive collection of Professor H. W. 
Haynes, of Boston. These ostraca are from the vicinity of the 
First Cataract, where Professor Haynes secured them in 
1878-9. They belong to the second century a. D. 


In the August Homiletic, Rev. Professor Ed. Koenig of Bonn 
University, continues his defense of the historicity of Genesis 
with a paper on “ Latest Mythological Theories Concerning 
the Patriarchs,” attacking Winckler’s hypothesis that Abraham 
is a mere myth derived from Babylon. The characteristic 
feature of Winckler’s theory is that Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
are connected with certain cult-places—Abraham with Hebron, 
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Isaac with Beersheba, and Jacob with Sichem. From this it is 
inferred that each of the three patriarchs was originally what 
is usually called the genius loci. Says Professor Koenig, “We 
assert that the Old Testament is wholly lacking in the general 


presuppositions on which such a theory as that of Winckler 
could be built.” 


Pastor Losmann, chairman of the Society of Scientific 
Research in Anatolia, during a recent journey in northern 
Syria acquired a coin of pure silver in excellent preservation. 
Examination revealed a perfect Aramean inscription of 
Panammu bar Rerub, King of Schamol, who reigned 800 years 
before Christ. 

It is the oldest known coin in the world. Hitherto the 
Lydians have been regarded as the inventors of money, but 
this find shows that the Semitic Arameans used coins two 
centuries before the Lydians as evidenced by the latter’s old- 
est known coin. 


THanks to the wealth of the French Academy they are able 
to publish new manuscripts for the use of students at merely 
nominal prices, but the opportunity, now offered by them, of 
purchasing Suting’s “ Notice sur un papyrus Egypto-Araméen 
de la Bibliothéque de Strasbourg,” including the heliogravure 
facsimile, for 1 franc, 40 centimes, is a record. No student of 
the original text of the book of Daniel, upon which this new 
document throws so much information, should neglect to secure 


a copy. 


Tue celebrated excavations carried out by the lamented 
M. de Sarzec at Tello, in lower Babylonia, are being continued 
by a French officer, Captain Cros. He has found a painted, or 
polychrone, statue ; an archaic figure of the extremely ancient 
King Ur-Nina, made out of a shell, and numerous cuneiform 
tablets concerning relations between the old city of Sirpoula 
and the town of Erech of the book of Genesis. 
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Tue September Century has an article by Mrs. Agnes Smith 
Lewis entitled “ Hidden Egypt, the first visit of women to the 
Coptic Monasteries of Egypt and Nitria.” Mrs. Lewis made 
one of the greatest biblical discoveries of the century, viz., 
an ancient Syriac text of the four Gospels. The discovery 
was the result of her visit to Mount Sinai with her sister, Mrs. 
Gibson. These distinguished ladies, residents of Cambridge, 
England, made a subsequent visit to Mount Sinai, resulting in 
other important discoveries. They not long ago ventured 
upon further travels in the desert, this time searching for 
manuscripts in the Coptic monasteries of Egypt and Nitria, 
being the very first of their sex to be admitted to these ancient 
monastic precincts. Some years ago Mrs. Lewis purchased a 
manuscript of a “lectionary of readings from the Old Testa- 
ment and from St. Paul’s Epistles, written in Palestinian 
Syriac; that is, in the dialect of Aramaic, which was spoken 
in Galilee during our Lord’s earthly life and for two centuries 
afterward, the tongue which ‘betrayed’ St. Peter. It bears 
the same relation to the Edessan or literary Syriac, as the 
Doric of ancient Greece did to the Attic, or as the English 


does to Scotch. This manuscript is absolutely unique of its 


kind, because, although three other copies of a lectionary in 
the same dialect exist, one in the Vatican Library and two at 
Mount Sinai, they contain a text of the Gospels, while this one 
provides us with lessons from the other books of the Bible. 
Several leaves have been torn from the book, one from the 
middle and about eight from the end.” The leaf from the 
middle has turned up in Germany, having been detected and 
edited by Dr. Friedrich Schulthess, in the Zeztschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Vol. LVI, p. 253. 
Its text exactly fits the gap left in the manuscript purchased 
by Mrs. Lewis. The dealer confessed having sold the missing. 
leaves to passing travelers. Mrs. Lewis appeals to all who 
within the last ten years have acquired antiquities in Egypt to 
see if among them there be not a scrap of parchment containing 
a Syriac text, and if so to communicate either with Mrs. Lewis, 
or the editor of the Century. 
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ARRANGEMENTS have been completed by a party of Prince- 
ton professors for a year’s scientific research in and about the 
Egyptian Pyramids. Professor Enno Littman, Oriental lect- 
urer in philology, is now in Syria, where he is conducting 
a series of short expeditions and looking after some final ar- 
rangements for the rest of the party, which will arrive there 
about Dec. 15. Howard C. Butler, professor of architecture, 
and W. K. Prentice, professor of Greek, together with Robert 
Garret, of Baltimore, and Mr. Norris, of New-York City, will 
comprise the remainder of the party. They will go direct to 
Turkey, where they will seek an audience with the Sultan, and 
and endeavor to obtain through him an escort of fifteen 
soldiers. 

This will be the second trip to Egypt by Professor Littman, 
the first being made five years ago, while accompanied by a 
professor of the University of Pennsylvania. At this time a 
vault was discovered under one of the pyrimids, from which 
were taken thousands of tablets bearing inscriptions. 


Says Dr. Max Miiller in a postal from Cairo: “I am still 
hanging in and around Cairo where, especially in the museum 
and its immense treasures, one finds so much. I am on the point 
of leaving for Upper Egypt, in fact I should have gone there 
some time ago, had I not discovered that Cairo affords a ground 
for the most important Africanistic studies, 2. ¢. people from 
tribes the languages and customs of which have remained per- 
fectly unknown up to this day. I hopeto gain some results 
studying with those people in the evening when the monumen- 
tal studies will have to cease. I hope to write to you more 
fully about my results after a few days, both about the arch- 
ological and the linguistic studies,” 


The “ Comptes Rendus” of the French Academy for January 
and February of this year indicate a continuance of the active 
archeological research of French savants in all regions of the 
ancient world. ° 
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Some time ago a reconstruction of the hydraulus or water 


organ of the ancients was exhibited at the Royal Society’s 
rooms, in London, and in the current number of the Re/iguary 
Mr. F. W. Galpin writes an article on a model which has act- 
ually been made to reproduce in form and method of working 
what are now well ascertained to have been the princi- 
pal features of this mysterious instrument. Mysterious it has 
been for many centuries, because the details of its construc- 
tion had been lost. Owing to its association with the gladiato- 
rial shows and pagan orgies the instrument was proscribed as 
an element in Christian worship; and though it lingered on in 
great palaces and costly theatres till the Sixth Century, and 
perhaps later, yet Christain writers either ignore it or showed 
by their incorrect allusions and rude drawings that the perfect 
hydraulus of the Imperial days was unknown to them. In the 
Middle Ages, indeed, all sorts of absurd suggestions were made 
the uses of the water in the instrument—that the “steam as to 
of the boiling water found its way through the pipes and caus- 
ed them to sound,” for example, and a few years ago that the 
“sound was produced by waving the air columns through the 
means of the water.” These absurdities have all been cleared 
away during the last twenty years and the principle of the 
Roman water organ is perfectly clear, and we now know that 
the water acted on the air as a compressor in the same way 
that lead weights are now used on the wind reservoir of 


modern pneumatic organs. The discovery of a small pottery 
model in the ruins of Carthage, which represents a hydraulus 
and its player, has completed our knowledge. Mr. Galpin 
supplies photographs not only of the Carthaginian model but 
of an instrument built on its lines, in which he has worked out 
the constructive details of the hydraulus, and which has in 
addition shown that the nineteen keys and pipes embodied 
therein would give the required compass for playing any of the 
extant Greek or Greco-Roman music adapted to the instru- 
ment. The pottery model was of the period of the Second 
Century. 
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HONORABLE SECRETARY FOR THE U. S. A., 
John Ellerton Lodge, 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Che Egypt Exploration Fund. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and Sir 


Erasmus Wilson; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 


Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con- 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corroborations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appre- 
ciates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinet departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis,.and Daphne have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnes, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Dendereh, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


Tue ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGyptT. 


The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Gr4&cO-ROMAN BRANCH. 


This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts. of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ; a new poem by Sappho, and 
a mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


Publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


I. The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. Memoir for 
1883-84. By Edouard Naville. Thirteen plates and plans. Fourth and revised 
edition. Price $5.00. 


Il. Tanis. Part I. Memoir for 18%4-85. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixteen 
plates, two plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


Ill, Naukratis. Part I. Memoir for 1885-86. By W. M. jFlinders Petrie, with 
chapters by Cecil Smith, Ernest Gardner and Barciay V. Head. Forty-four plates 
and seven plans. Second edition. 


IV. Goshen and the Shrine of Saft el Henneh. Memoir for 1886-87. By 
Edouard Naville. Eleven plates and plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


Vv. Tanis. PartII. Including Tell Defenneh (the Biblical Taphanes) and Tell 
Nebesheh. Memoir for 1887-88. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, F. L). Griffith and A. 
S. Merray. Fifty-one plates and plans. Price $5.00. 
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4. Naukratis. Part II. Memoir for 1888-9. By Ernest A. Gardner and F. 
Li. Griffith. Twenty-four plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


Vill. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. The Antiquities of Tell- 
el-Yahudiyeh. (Extra volume.) By Edouard Naville and F. Ll. Griffith. 
Twenty-six plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


VIII. Bubastis. Memoir for 1889-90. By Edouard Naville. Fifty-four plates 
and plans. Price $5.00. 


IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Extra volume (out of print) 
containing : 
I, The Sign Papyrus (a Syllabary), by F. Ll. Griffith. 


II The Geographical Papyrus (an Almanack), by W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 
remarks by Professor Heinrich Brugsch. 


X. The Festival Hall of Orsokon II. (Bubastis.) Memoir for 1890-1. By 
Edouard Naville. With thirty-nine plates. Price $5.00. 


XI. Ahnas el Medineh. Memoir for 1891-2. By Edouard Naville. Eighteen 
plates, and the Tomb of Paheri at El Kab ; ten plates by J. J. Taylor and F. Ll. 
Griffith. Price $5.00. 


Also separately, The Tomb of Paheri, by J. J. Taylor. Edition de Luxe, $10.50. 


XH. Deir el Bahari. Introductory. Memoir for 1892-3. By Edouard Naville. 
Fifteen plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


XIII, Deir el Bahrri. Part I. Memoir for 1893-4. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates I-XXIV. Three colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XIV. Deir el Bahari. Part II. Memoir for 1894-5. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates XXV-LV. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XV. Deshasheh. Memoir for 1895-6. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Photograv- 
ure and thirty-seven other plates. Price $5.00. 


XVI. Deir el Bahari. Part III. Memoir for 1896-7. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LVI-LXXXVI. Twocolored, with description. Royal folio $7.50. 


XVII. Dendereh. Memoir for 1897-8. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Thirty-eight 
plates. Price $5.00. 


Special memoir consisting of thirty-three extra plates $2.50. 


XVIII. Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos. Part I. Memoir for 
1898-9. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-eight plates. Price $5.00. 


XIX. Deir el Bahari. Part IV. Memoir for 1899-1900. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LXXXVIII-CXVIII. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XX. Diosopolis Parva. Extra volume, By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Forty-nine 
plates. Price $5.00. 
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XXI. The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. Part II. Memoir for 
1900-1. By. W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-three plates. Price $5.00. Special 
Memoir, consisting of thirty-five extra plates, $2.50. 


XXII. Abydos. PartI. Memoir for 1902-3. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapter by A. E. Weigall. Eighty plates. Price $5.00. 


Frchaological Survey Fund. 
Edited by F. LI. Griffith. 


I. Beni Hasan. Part I. Volume for 1890-1. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
plans by G. W. Fraser. Forty-nine plates, fourcolored. Price $5.00. 


Il. Benf Hasan. Part II. Volume for 1891-2. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
Appendix, plans and measurements by G. W. Fraser. Thirty-seven plates, two 
colored. Price $5.00. 


lil. El Bersheh. Part I. Volume for 1892-3. By Percy E. Newberry and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Thirty-four plates, two colored. Price $5.00. 


IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Volume for 1893-4. By F. Ll. Griffith and Percy E. 
Newberry, with Appendix by G. W. Fraser. Twenty-three: plates, two colored. 
Price $5.00. 


Vv. Beni Hasan. Part III. Volume for 1894-5. By F. Ll. Griffith, Ten 
colored plates. Price $5.00. 


VI. Hieroglyphs from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Vol- 


ume for 1895-6. By F. Ll. Griffith. Nine colored plates. Price $5.00. 


Vil. Beni Hasan. Part IV. Volume for 1896-7. By F. LI. Griffith. Twenty- 
seven plates, twenty-one colored. Price $5.00. 


Vill. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. PartI. Vol- 
ume for 1897-8. By N. de G. Davies. ‘Thirty-one photographic and other plates, 
three colored. Price $5.00. 


IX. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. Part II. Vol- 
ume for 1898-9. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-five photographic and other plates. 
Price $5.00. - 


X. The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said. Volume for 1889-90. By N. de G. 
Davies. ‘Thirty-four plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


XI. The Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. Part I. Volume for 1900-1. By N. 
de G. Davies. Twenty-seven plates. Price $5.00. 


XH. Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. Volume for 1go1-2. By N. de G. 
Lavies. Twenty-nine plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 
Graeco-Roman Branch. 


I. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Volume for 1897-8. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 
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Il, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part II. Volume for 1898-9. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 


lil. Fayum Towns and Their Papyri. Volume for 1899-00. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell, Arthur S. Hunt and D. G. Hogarth. Eighteen plates. Price $5.00. 


IV. Tebtunis Papyri. Double volume for 1900-1, 1901-2. By Bernard P. Gren- 
fell and Arthur S. Hunt. 


Annual Archaological Reports. 


Yearly summaries by F. G. Kenyon, W. E. Crum and the Officers of the Society. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. From 1892-3 to rgo1-2. Price 70 cents each. 


Special Publications. 
Logia lesou, Sayings of Our Lord. From an early Greek papyrus. By. B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Price 15 cents. 


Atlas of Ancient Egypt. With letterpress and index. Second Edition. Price 
$1.00. 


Guide to Temple of Deir el Bahari. With Plan. Price 15 cents. 
Coptic Ostraca. By W. E. Crum. Price $2.75. 


Slides from Fund negatives may be obtained through the office of this Committe. 


Also to be had at this office, Wall Drawings and Monuments of El! Kab—Tomb of 
Sebknekht, by J. J. Tyler, F. S. A., with Plan, Sections and Architectural Notes, by 
Somers Clark, F.S. A. Price $10.00. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIRA. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 














FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, 


I give tothe Egypt Exploration Fund thé SUuttt Of -n-ccsececooeenneoe 
lo be applied towards the general purposes of the pedir and 11 dient that ti the said 
sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my personal estate as 1 may 
lawfully bequeath to such purposes, and that the receipt of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors. 


Signature, 


Witness 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Patron. 
THE KING. 


President. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Maj.-Gen. Str CHARLEs W. Witson, K. C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., D.C. L. 


Honorary Treasurer. 


Honorary Secretary. 
Water Morrison, Esq., M. P. 


J. D. Crace, Eso. 


Acting Secretary. 
GrorGr ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
38 Conpuit Street, W. Lonpon. 


American Members of General Committee. 
PresipENT Daniet C. GitmMAn, LL.D., Batimore. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 

Proressor H. V. Hivprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
Ciarence M. Hype, Esq., New York. 

Rev. Joun P. Prrers, D.D., New York. 

Rr. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHAvuTAvQUA. 
Proressor THEODORE F. Wricut, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 

A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22d, 1865. 
basis : 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K.C. M.G., F. R.S., LL.D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); 
Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the 
Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Pales- 
tine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. 


It was established on the following 
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(Surveyer with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. ; Dr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirut; 
Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., of New York, and Professor Wunsch. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, maps, 
plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the advantage 
of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, 
a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the foun- 
dations, and the original mason’s marks found upon them. The contour of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, has been 
ascertained. Later work there was done by Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy, Gezer and places in Southern Palestine have 
led to very valuable discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements. 

THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. 

3. THE Survey oF WESTERN PALEsTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, was 
carried out by Col. Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ¢erra incognita. In the course of 
Survey, 172 missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL Work oF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—The discovery of 
the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions of Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed Stone of 
Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool of Siloam, 
the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are discoveries 
due to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square MILEs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds in ruins of places. The Jaulfn, Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, have 
been surveyed by Herr Schumacker. 

6. Tue GroLocicaL Survey, By Pror. E. Hui, F. R. §.—The facts throw 
new light on the Exodus, and afford proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under 
the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have 
been investigated by Mr. Chicester Hart. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND Customs, PRroverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C. 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observations of the customs of the people. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. SupscriBers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries. 

(2) The maps, books, casts, etc. published by the Society at a greatly reduced 
price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘Thirty Years’ Work.” 
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2. Subscribers of $2.00 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement”’ free. 
Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Annual 
Report andin Biblia, They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom maps, 


books, casts, slides, price lists, &c. can be obtained. Circulars giving full informa- 
tion sent on application to 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
«‘The Memoirs,” in 3 vols. ; ‘‘ The Name Lists," 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Special Papers,” 1 vol. ; 
‘* Jerusalem,” 1 vol.; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. The last two 
volumes, ‘‘ Flora and Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, can be had separately. 


Il. Excavations at Jerusalem. By Dr. F. J. Bliss and A. C. Dickie. 
Ill. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r. z. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R. B. 

Vv. Across the Jordan. By Gottlieb Schumacher, c.r. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 

Vil. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., Lv.p., F.R.s. 

Vill. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., r.z. 


IX. Thirty Years’ Work. Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir 
Walter Besant, M.A., F.s.A. 


X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, 
D.C.L., R.E. 
XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, ii.p. 


XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, 
with references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By Geo. Armstrong. 


XII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. 
Palmer. 


XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 
XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 
XVI. Lachish. An account of the excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 


XVII. Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 


XVIII. The City and the Land. Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; 
(2) The Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General 
Work of the Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern 


Traveller. 
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XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. 
Translated from the Cuneiform by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, p.c.1.,R.z. The Letters 
were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c. 

XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun. By G. Schumacher, c.xz. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-ei-Hesy excavated). By Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., 
14.Di, BE 


XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. 
By H. Chichester Hart, F...s. 


XXVIII. Archeological Researches in Palestine. Twovolumes. By Chas, 
Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. The Life of Saladin. Edited by Col. Conder and Gen. Wilson. 
XXIX. The Ancient Cubit. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, k.c.B. 


Maps. 


I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets or mounted, 
Il, Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 


Ill, Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets or mounted. 
IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. Modern names. 


Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine. Scale one inch to the mile. 


VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine. Showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground. 


VU. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries. 


Vill, Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 
1X. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 


X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the Old and 
New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Palestine from Baalbeck to Kadesh 
Barnea, and shows the East of Jordan. 


XI. A New Edition of the Collotype Print of the Raised Map, 20 inches 
by 28. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


XU. The Smaller Raised Map is half the size of the larger. 
Xl, The Photo-Relief Map from the Large Raised Map. 
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Photographs. 

A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically. 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions also of Jar found at the corner of the Temple Area, 80 feet below the surface, 
and of the Siloam Inscription with translation. Lantern Slides, a list of 200 special 
slides showing excavations, &c. 


Casts. 


Se 


Seal of ‘‘ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.’’ 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 
Seal, found on Ophal. 

The Siloam Inscription. 

Mount Sinai (large and small). 
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Bonorary General Secretary for America. 
Rev. Pror. THEopore F. Wricut, Px.D., 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Konorary Local Secretaries. 
CauirorniA: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Rev. Prof. John Binney, D.D., Middletown. 
Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District oF Co_umBiA: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University. 
Iuutnois: Prof. Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
Inp1ana: Hon. William Niles, La Porte. 
Marne: Prof. George T. Little, Brunswick. 
Maryland: Rev. J. J. Tierney, Mount Saint Mary. 
MassacuuseTts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Northampton. 
Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke, Boston. 
Micuican: Hon. Henry Gillman, 107 Fort Street, Detroit. 
Minnesota: Rev. J. R. Jewett, Ph.D., 266 Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 
Missouri: Rabbi H. H. Meyer, Kansas City. 
New Hampsuire: Rev. S. P. Leeds, Hanover. 
New Jersey: Rev. J. H. Dulles, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffier, D.D., Charities Building, New York. 
President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Hamilton. 
Rev. J. Zimmerman, D.D., Syracuse. 
Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 
Daniel H. Ayres, Esq., Troy. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 
Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Berea. 
Orxcon: George F. Billings, Esq., Ashland. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Prof. R. L. Stewart, D.D., Lincoln University. 
Ruope Istanp: William Gannuell, Esq., 50 South Main Street, Providence. 
Tennesszx: Prof. Collins Denny, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
West Vircinia: Mrs. Arthur Lee, Elkins. 








